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A Leaf from the Life of a Farmer's Boy Ninety Bears Ago 


By Georce J. CuMMINGs 


Professor of Greek and Latin at Howard University 


Y GRANDPA, Captain Henry 
M Cummings, and wife, Jane 

Merrill Cummings, moved 
from Plymouth to North Groton, N.H., 
in the year 1800, with these children: 
Henry, Daniel, Hannah, Sally and An- 
son. My father, Jotham, was born in 
1804. My grandpa Cummings in later 
years used to visit Deacon Isaac Che- 
ney in South Groton, who had a daugh- 
ter Mary, born in 1808. Grandpa 
would often, in later years, during his 
visits, take little Mary up and tell her 
about his little boy Jotham. After a 
while she tried to keep out of his sight 
when he came. 

Grandpa died in August, 1820. His 
son Henry, who married Deacon Che- 
ney’s oldest daughter Sally, in 1819, 
took charge of the home, and my fa- 
ther, then sixteen, remained at home till 
he was old enough to go to Boston to 
work at what was then known as a 
cooper’s trade. For a time he boarded 
with a Mrs. Churchill. Sometimes she 
furnished her boarders with poor meat. 
She would say sometimes, “This is 





proper good meat, Mr. Cummings.” 
Once father replied, “If you like it, vou 
had better eat it, for I don’t want it.” 
In 1824 Leonard Cheney married my 
father’s sister Hannah, and remained 
at home to live with his father, Deacon 
Isaac Cheney, and to take care of him. 
I do not know my father’s age when he 
went to Boston, or how long he worked 
there, but during these years little Mary 
and Jotham became intimate and were 
married on January 1, 1833. During 
their courtship father made a small 
trunk, covered it with tanned calfskin, 
and fastened it on with large brass- 
head nails or tacks while Mary held the 
light. 

On that New Year’s day they moved 
to the farm in North Groton where 
thev lived together sixty years — father 
dying on January 8, 1893, and mother 
passing away almost two years later 
in the fall of 1895. When they began 
to farm it, the only cleared land was 
five acres around the house and barn, 
where three or four tons of hay could 
be cut. Thick woods were on the east 
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side of the road, where the grouse 
would drum by day, in their season. 
The only buildings were a one-story 
house and an open shed, and a good- 
sized barn. The house had only three 
rooms in it. It faced south and had a 
large chimney in the center. On the 
west side of the chimney was a large 
room occupying the west half of the 
house and having a large open fireplace 
where all the daily cooking and other 
needed things were done, and a brick 
oven, generally used on Saturday to 
bake beans, brown bread, pies, cakes, 
and so forth for Sunday and the fol- 
lowing week. On the south side of the 
chimney was a smaller room with a 
small fireplace and a china cupboard. 
On the north side was a sleeping room. 
Upstairs, under the roof. was a place 
to fill with clutter. At first, mother had 
only this one room to do all her work 
in. In the fireplace was a long iron bar, 
called a crane, on which were several 
hooks from which pots and kettles 
could be suspended over the fire for 
boiling. Then mother had pans with 
long handles for frying over the coals. 
Potatoes were often roasted in the hot 
ashes, and meat was cooked by sus- 
pending it before the fire from a hook 
in the ceiling with a drip pan under- 
neath. It was necessary to keep it turn- 
ing so all sides would be well cooked. 
Sparerib of pork cooked in this wav was 
delicious. Biscuits were cooked in tin 
ovens placed before a bright fire. The 
oven was made of shining metal so the 
heat could be reflected on all sides of 
the dough which rested on a tin plate 
in the center of the oven. 
cooked was very fine. 
Friends wondered at father’s set- 
tling in such an uninviting place. By 
diligence and hard work he 


Bread so 


cleared 


more land, and increased his acreage 
of plowed land and stock. In Novem- 
ber, 1833, they were blessed with their 
first child—a girl, Emily Jane. I: 
happened that on the night of Novem- 
ber thirteen father was up later than 
usual, and on going out to the barn he 
chanced to look up and all the stars 
seemed to be let loose in the heavens 
and going in every direction. It was 
the November meteorite shower now 
so famous. My sister Jerusha was born 
in 1835 and I was born in 1838. My 
memory recalls the death of a little 
sister, Mary Emiline, some three or 
four years younger, whom I used to 
rock in the cradle when my mother was 
busy and the girls were in school. By 
the middle of the forties or a little be- 
fore, father had begun to keep sheep, 
and mother would take the wool from 
the sheep’s back, wash, card in rolls, 
spin, and weave, and make into clothes. 
She usually colored the yarn with indigo 
so the cloth would be bluish, and with 
the white warp the cloth had a check- 
ered look. Sometimes father would 
take the cloth to a mill in Campton 
where it could be dressed, as it was 
called. Then it was rather nice look- 
ing. Mother made nearly all my clothes 
out of such cloth tll I was almost twen- 
ty-one. 

When a boy, I used to sleep in what 
was called a trundle bed—a little 
smaller than the old high-posted beds, 
and with short. posts so that by putting 
small wheels under the corner posts it 
could be pushed under the big bed 
during the day and drawn out for the 


night. When father moved on to the 
place, the room in which later were 
these beds, was the kitchen, with its 


large open fireplace and brick oven. 
At the time indicated above father 
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had finished off the open shed into a 
kitchen, buttery, and so forth, so that 
the old kitchen became a sleeping room 
as well as the room in which mother 
used to spin and weave and do sundry 
other things. Usually in October, as 
the evenings became longer, mother 
would begin to spin and, if it were a 
little chilly, she would have a fire in 
the old fireplace as the rolls would 
spin better when warm. It was a happy 
time for me when I could lie down in 
my trundle bed and hear the whirr of 
the wheel and watch the shadows 
dancing on the ceilings and walls, and 
later still, in the long evenings, hear 
the beating of the loom as she wove 
the cloth for new clothes. Many are 
the memories of childhood days con- 
nected with this room and fireplace. 
In seasons of plenty we children would 
gather the various nuts — beechnuts 
and hazelnuts—and on the winter 
evenings invite the teacher and some 
friends for a social crack by the old 
fireplace with a big roaring fire. The 
flames would shoot half way up the 
chimney. 

Sometimes father would kill a two- 
year old heifer in the fall. Then moth- 
er would try out the tallow and dip the 
candles, as it was called, making per- 
haps twenty or twenty-five dozen— 
enough to last us about all winter. In 
this way we could save the whale oil, 
then much used in lamps for night serv- 
ice. I must not forget to mention how 
they used to keep their fires before they 
had matches. In the evening they 
would burn some hard wood to coals, 
which keep better than soft wood, and 
cover them with ashes, and usually 
there would be live coals in the morn- 
ing. Sometimes the coals would die 
out. Then we would get fire by flash- 





ing powder in the old flint gun-pan and 
catching the flame in dry shavings or 
tow. It is interesting to know that a 
newly-married couple would take live 
coals from the old house to start the 
fire in the new, if it was not too far to 
carry them. 

Before stoves were used, sheet iron 
foot stoves were made to carry hard 
wood coals in order to keep feet and 
body warm in churches and other 
buildings in which there were no fire- 
places. In those primitive days almost 
every community would have a store, 
where barter trade enabled the people 
to exchange their excess products for 
other necessary things as well as to 
buy some things outright. Besides 
these stores there were what were 
called individual pedlar carts drawn by 
one or two horses. These carts were 
loaded with hats, brooms, tin dishes, 
earthenware, and, in fact, as far as ca- 
pacity allowed, everything a family 
might be in need of. ‘These pedlars 
had each his own beat where he would 
go three or four times each season. In 
addition to these there were foot ped- 
lars carrying two tin trunks of consid- 
erable size suspended from a shoulder 
yoke — one on each side. These trunks 
were filled with needles, pins, buttons, 
thread, ribbons, hooks-and-eyes and 
Yankee notions—little things often 
needed in the house. These men made 
their rounds at various times and some 
of them used to stop at father’s over- 
night. 

When I was twelve or so years old 
there were some ten or more of the 
farmers in North Groton who used to 
raise hops. Hop picking came about 
the middle of September when there 
was a good moon in the evenings, and 
as most of the pickers were young peo- 
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ple (boys and girls in their teens), 
they would gather in the evenings 
about some of the homes to roast corn 
and tell stories of pranks that they had 
played on one another in tipping them 
over into the hop box, or some joke 
practised. 

A little later came the corn huskings, 
when every week, for a while, there 
would be a round of them at different 
farmhouses. Old and young would 
gather for a good jolly time in husking, 
telling stories, and doing funny things. 
These huskings were always in the 
barns, all lighted with lanterns, and 
would generally last from about half- 
past six to nine, when all would go into 
the house, wash up, and sit down to 
tables loaded with baked beans, brown 
bread, coffee, pumpkin pie, pies, cakes 
and so forth. Afterwards the voung 
people would have their jollies until 
thev went home. 

Later on, in November evenings, 
came the usual apple bees, in their 
rounds, occupying about the same hours 
as the huskings, but these gatherings 
were made up of the young people of 
the community. Usually four or five 
bovs would bring their paring machines 
and pare the apples and other boys 
would quarter them. Then the girls 
would core the quarters and others, 
with a large needle and a string of twine 
a yard long, would string them — these 
strings later to be hung on a wood 
frame to be thoroughly dried and put 
away for use in the spring and summer. 
If the apples were to be used in mak- 
ing apple sauce, the quarters were not 
put on a string, but left in tubs to be 
made into sauce later. 

These festivities would last till into 
November, when the young people 
would start what were called “Kissing 


Parties” or “Social Gatherings” with 
their various stunts and sports. Our 
winter District School began the Monday 
after Thanksgiving, to continue usually 
for twelve weeks. There was occasion- 
ally an evening party, but our sports 
were mostly sliding on sleds down the 
hills near the school and skating on the 
pond close by, when there was good 
ice, and making snow iorts. Generall\ 
on New Year’s day evening the olde: 
boys and girls formed a party and had 
a merry sleigh ride to Hebron to visit 
Reverend Mr. Conant who preached 
one-half of the time in each town — 
that is, every other Sabbath in each 
place. It was called “a Donation 
Party.” In addition to these times, we 
had singing schools two evenings a 
week till about the middle or last of 
February, when often the snows were 
so deep as to make bad roads — our 
schools, also, closed about this time. 
For two or three weeks it was not very 
lively, but annual town and State elec- 
tion came near the middle of March 
and for years this gave an exciting day 
for men and boys. 

I should mention the fact that for a 
few years there was quite a rivalry be- 
tween our school and the South Groton 
or Intervale School in spelling. In these 
years there were two so-called “Spell- 
ing Matches” cach winter, one in each 
district, always in the evening, thus giv- 
ing a good sleigh ride for each school 
with a jolly time. The spelling down 
was the thing aimed at— more often 
favoring our school. 

Soon after the March Election came 
the sugaring season. When the snow 
began to melt by dav and freeze by | 
night, then was the season to tap the 
maple trees and boil down the sap into 
syrup and “sugar off,” when we could 
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have the sugar or molasses on snow. 
In those days most of the sap was 
boiled in the open, with an extempo- 
rized fireplace, without any shelter. It 
was possible for me, standing in our 
dooryard or house, to see three or four 
sugar places and sometimes, even, to 
catch a sight of the one in charge as he 
came in front of the fire. 

The thawing by day would generally 
give a crust in the evening, so when 
there was a good moon and crust many 
of us boys and girls would have a run 
to some camp for a sugaring-off. 

When the sugaring was ended the 
days were long and the nights short, 
and our festivities would be converted 
into hours of toil, and often 


“All work and no play 


Gave Jack a dull day.” 


The only thing to look forward to 
was the Fourth of July. In the years 
before the Civil War this day was gen- 
erally observed by having a celebration 
of some kind either in Groton or one 
of the surrounding towns. The first 
one I can remember was held near the 
Town House in Groton, in Uncle 
Blood’s pasture. As one goes from his 
house toward Hebron, he goes down a 
little hill to a level place on the left, 
flanked by quite a rocky ridge. There 
were no trees on this spot, but the com- 
mittee on celebration cut a lot of small- 
ish trees and stuck them in the ground 
to make a kind of grove for the tables 
and speaker’s stand. There were held 
the exercises. On the ridge was placed 
the old brass cannon for the purpose 
of firing a salute. The cannon belonged 
to the Artillery Company then existing 
in Groton, and was kept in a gun house 
back of the present Town House. It 
was moved away at the time of the 


Civil War. At this celebration my; 
uncle Henry Cummings’ third daugh- 
ter, Caroline, was married to Johr 
Fairbanks. 

I remember another celebration. This 
one was in the early fifties and was at 
Hebron. A good company of boys and 
girls formed a party and were taken 
down there in a hay-rack and fou: 
horses. I took an umbrella as did also 
some others. I left mine, as I thought, 
in a safe place. There came up a show- 
er and I went to get it and lo! it was 
gone. Strange as it may seem, I be- 
gan to search for it and soon came 
across a young man enjoying its pro- 
tection. I claimed it and after some 
hesitation he gave it up. In the eve- 
ning there were some fireworks, which 
I saw for the first time in my life. 

I will speak of only one other celebra- 
tion which was held in South Groton in 
Abel Crosby’s sugar orchard. I was 
then twenty-four years old and came 
home from Meriden to play in our 
North Groton Band, which furnished 
the music for the day. This was in the 
summer of 64, during the Civil War, 
and my first year fitting for college. The 
occasion gave me a chance to visit the 
lady of my choice, which, of course, to 
me, was the best part of the celebration. 

Perhaps I ought to mention other 
events that were looked forward to al- 
ways with much pleasure. One was the 
season of grain threshing, occurring in 
October and the first part of November, 
when wheat, oats, barley, etc., were 
beaten off the straw. In the earlier days 
this was done by the use of hand flails 
in the winter when men had not much 
to do. Later, in my early days, came 
the threshing machine to do the work. 
It was rather a cumbersome thing to 
move about, but it could be easily 
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taken from place to place on four wheels 
drawn by horses. These same horses 
were also trained to tread on an in- 
clined, endless plank-walk that gen- 
erated the power that turned a large 
wheel connected by a belt with a small 
wheel on an arbor of a cylinder set 
with teeth that were adjusted to other 
teeth in the frame so that the bundles 
of grain, properly fed in by a man, 
would be separated from the straw and 
the straw would be thrown out and the 
grain would be dropped into a holder 
ready to be put into a bag or bin. Some 
years it would take two days to do our 
threshing. The owner usually arranged 
for localities so as to avoid travel! back 
and forth. Children alwavs enioved the 
hum and noise of the machinerv and 
the hissing of the straw as it left the 
thresher. 

When I was some eight or ten vears 
old, there lived in town men known as 
cobblers or makers of boots and shoes. 
This was before such things could be 
bought at stores, and, of course, there 
was very little leather to be had, so 
the farmers used to kill calves and cat- 
tle to eat and send the skins to nearby 
tanneries to be made into different 
kinds of leather as calfskin, cowhide, 
sole leather, or thick leather used for 
the bottoms of shoes and boots. Our 
nearest tannery was in Hebron, known 
as Berry’s tannery. Of course there 
were some farmers who sold the skins 
to the tanners, and these in turn would 
sell to the cobblers in the various 
towns. There was one cobbler in our 
town who used to go about, according 
to previous engagement, to make up 
boots and shoes for the winter for a 
family. His name was Seth Blanchard. 
Father always emploved him for a week 
or so to shoe up the family. usually in 


November. One day as he was about to 
begin on my boots I begged him to put 
in some “squeak leather,” for I liked 
to hear my boots squeak. After much 
pleading on my part he said he would, 
but I do not remember whether they 
squeaked or not. 

After my ninth year work seemed to 
be the order of the day. Owing to the 
failure of one of my father’s brothers 
to pay him (my father) what he owed, 
father was in debt and we all had to 
be busy and as saving as possible in 
order to meet expenses and clear off the 
debt. Some of my playmates had 
chances to go off for a good time but 
such things were not for me and I see 
now, and really knew then, it was not 
all work and no enjoyment for me, for 
in early spring, as I would go to bed, 
with windows all open, the noise of the 
brook and, later in the spring, the 
croaking ofthe frogs and the whip-poor- 
will call gave sweet lullabies. Then, by 
day, there was a little while for fishing 
or a chance to gun, or some afternoon 
to go to a military training to see the 
dress parade and hear the music or go 
to a brigade muster in the early fall 
and see the colorful manoeuvers — all 
these, with the attendant shows, did 
break up the humdrum of life and gave 
me something to talk about afterwards. 

Some years the beechnuts would be 
abundant and late in the fall, after the 
hard frosts had opened the shucks so 
the nuts could drop out, we children 
were allowed to spend the day in the 
woods gathering them for “a jolly,” on 
winter evening, together with 
other nuts of fall collection. Nor should 
we forget to speak of chances to get a 
store of spruce gum to chew — some- 
times to carry in our pockets to chew in 
school and so annoy our teacher. 


some 
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One of my pleasant memories of 
childhood was being tucked under the 
buffalo robe in the sleigh when my par- 
ents would drive off to spend an eve- 
ning with some friends. Gossip, bear 
stories, and tales of early days went the 
rounds amid the crunching of apples 
and the sipping of the sparkling cider. 

After all, children did have many 
good times in those days of toil of long 
ago. Although the work seemed almost 
drudgery, yet it did lend zest to the 
times of recreation and often led to 
strength of body well fitted to endure 
later burdens. 

Later in my teens I had the jov of 
training every year a team of yearling 
steers and getting them used to going 
and working when yoked together. I 
had a small yoke made for the purpose 
(now in my chamber in Groton) and 
after they were well used to going to- 
gether under the yoke I attached them 
to the tongue of a good-sized sled and 
drove on the crust of the snow in the 
early spring, over the fields or into the 
sap place to gather the sap or perhaps 
go to some neighbor on an errand. I 
always delighted to train the steers in 
this way. One of our neighbor’s boys at 
one time had a similar pair and some- 
times we would hitch them together for 
a run. 

When I was fifteen or sixteen I want- 
ed to go down to the village in the eve- 
ning to play with the bovs of mv age, 
but my father did not like to have me 
go often. and so he bought me a sera- 
phine, the one now at my home at Gro- 
ton, and my cousin Permelia Cheney 
gave me some instructions and from an 
instruction book I learned in the eve- 
nings to play church music instead 
of being with the boys. By taking one 
course of lessons I have been able to 


play organs in churches where I have 
been, besides playing the one in our 
church in North Groton for severa! 
vears before I left home. The ability to 
play common music has enabled me 
to be helpful wherever I have been and 
has given me much real pleasure be- 
sides having been a great satisfaction to 
my parents and friends. 

Before the time of the railroads, there 
were, in different sections of northern 
New England, men called drovers, 
whose main.business seemed to be to 
buy up live stock, sheep and cattle, and 
drive them to Brighton (Mass.) mar- 
ket to be slaughtered for the various 
meat markets near Boston. One of 
these drovers, Gill Fletcher, lived at 
North Groton. As father’s place was 
very central, he used to collect his 
droves in our yard. It was a sight to 
look upon the yard filled with cattle of 
all colors, red, white, black, yellow, 
brown, grizzly, speckled, striped; big 
horns, little horns, no horns, lop horns, 
and so forth. Usually there would be 
two or three in the herd or perhaps 
more, that would lock horns for the 
mastery. The great time came when 
they were let out of the yard and head- 
ed for Brighton. 

I recall one little incident, an act of 
my father’s. A man in the village be- 
low us had two cows and pastured 
them above our place but would often 
let them out of his yard to feed in the 
roadside, and as our dooryard had good 
grass, the cows would generally make 
us a long call. Father complained of it, 
but the man paid little heed, so one 
morning as the cows came into our 
vard, father put them in the barn, tied 
two old baskets to their tails, drove 
them into the road, and set the dog on- 
to them and they ran for very life 
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down the hill to their home, the dog 
barking and biting and cows bellowing. 
No trouble after arose. 

I well remember the marriage of my 
sister Emily, to Luther H. Clark, on 
her eighteenth birthday, Nov. 7, 1851. 
It was on a Sunday, at noon, at our 
house. In those days there were two 
services every Sunday —one at 10.30 
A.M. and 1.00 p.M.—so the ceremony 
took place between the services. Rev. 
Liba Conant was the minister. At that 
time he was preaching alternate Sun- 
days at North Groton. There were 
about twenty present of the two fam- 
ilies and relatives. After a little lunch 
all went to church in the afternoon. 
Luther Clark was then working in Bris- 
tcl, in the Lovejoy and Kelley carriage 
factory, so they — my sister and hus- 
band — went to Bristol to live. At that 
time we had two three-colored cats 
One of them I called mine. It had a 
black stripe on one side of its nose and 
was a very beautiful kitty. Emily 
wanted to take one of them down to 
Bristol and mother gave her her choice 
and she took my “smut nose.” I went 
out to the barn and had a hard cry. 
When I came back from the barn, they 
had gone — not with my kitty, but with 
the other, so I had had my cry and saw 
“smutty” still under the stove purring 
away. I felt better of course, but a lit- 
tle ashamed because . The next 
spring Luther’s youngest brother Ed- 
ward, was going to visit them and I 
went with him, and at Bristol I saw a 
steam locomotive for the first time. The 
engine was named the “Bristol” and it 
was used on the Bristol Branch for 





many years, running from Bristol to 
Concord. It was housed in a smal! 
engine house just below Bristol depot 
where now is the turn table. 

About this same time the Boston, 
Concord & Montreal Railroad was be- 
ing built through Wentworth and Rum- 
nev. I do not remember the year, but 
probably it was about 1854 when I had 
my first ride in the cars. It was a Fourth 
of July excursion to the Weirs and from 
there to Wolfboro, across Winnepe- 
saukee on.a boat called the Lady of the 
Lake. For the first few miles on the 
cars I felt a dizzy sensation, but after 
a while it left me. The first Lady of the 
Lake was not a large boat and to keep 
it from rocking from side to side, as 
people would change, there was, in the 
center of the deck, a truck filled with 
pieces of iron and this was moved this 
way and that to keep the boat balanced. 

My boyhood days come back to me 
afresh with all their lights and shades. 
There were times when we were anx- 
ious about members of the family. 
Once my mother was very sick and our 
neighbors thought that she would not 
recover. It was a dark day for me, but 
she got well and lived to see all her 
children settled in homes. At this 
time (January, 1927), my father’s fam- 
ily of seven have all passed away save 
the one penning these lines. It has been 
my lot not only to help care for mem- 
bers of the family but, also, to give some 
aid to others; and now, as the shadows 
lengthen, my _ greatest satisfaction 
comes from the things I have tried to 
do in order to relieve burdens and to 
impart a little comfort to others. 























Early Glassmaking in East Cambridge, Mass. 


By Doris Haves-CAvANAUGH 


N 1811 the Boston Porcelain and 

Glass Manufacturing Company 

was formed and built a factory on 
Craigie’s Point in East Cambridge. An 
advertisement in the Columbian Centi- 
nel of February 24, 1816, reminds the 
stockholders of the annual meeting. It 
was signed by Thomas Jackson, clerk 
of the corporation. The next year there 
was an assessment of ten dollars on 
each share of stock in the company 
which may have marked the beginning 
of the financial troubles of the corpora- 
tion as later in the year the company 
failed and the plant was sold at auction. 
\ new company bought it, and it was 
renamed the New England Glass Com- 


pany. 
There were four men concerned in the 
forming of this new company — Amos 


Binney, Edmund Munroe, Daniel Hast- 
ings and Deming Jarves— which was 
incorporated by an Act of the Legisla- 
ture. In summing up available infor- 
mation it seems that Edmund Munroe 
and Deming Jarves had more to do 
with the actual building up of the busi- 
ness than the others. 

Edmund Munroe was born in Lex- 
ington. As a young man he started in 
the banking business and his rise was 
very rapid. He early went out to Mun- 
roe Falls, in Ohio, and established a 
bank there which was highly success- 
ful. On returning to Boston, he went 
into the textile field and into shipping. 
His cousin was the head of Munroe and 
Company, the great Paris banking 
house, and through him he soon had 


world-wide business contacts. His ships 
brought cargoes of merchandise from 
many ports and he was one of the first 
to see the possibilities for America in 
the export trade. Edmund Munroe was 
married three times, and through his 
third wife, Miss Sewall of the famous 
Maine shipping family, he greatly 
strengthened his maritime connections. 

Deming Jarves, on the other hand, 
was a practical glassmaker. He was a 
man of considerable education who had 
made a deep study of glassmaking 
from earliest times and his little book 
on the subject covers a good bit of glass 
history, even going back to Phoenician 
glassmaking. Later, after Jarves found- 
ed the Sandwich works, he wrote a lit- 
tle book containing his formulae and 
receipts for glassmaking. Deming Jar- 
ves was a voter in Cambridge in 1822, 
a selectman in 1823-4, and representa- 
tive to the General Court in 1828. He 
was the agent for the New England 
Glass Company — sales manager we 
would call him today —and while 
Munroe arranged for the capital and 
credit for the new concern, Jarves 
found the markets and had much to do 
with the manufacturing end of the 
business. 

An article printed in 1851 in Glea- 
son’s Pictorial states “There is hardly 
a home from Maine to Louisiana which 
has not more or less of this excellent 
ware in domestic use. Every descrip- 
tion of glassware, from a simple pressed 
glass wine glass to the most elaborately 
cut and richly plated, gilded, silvered 
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and engraved glass is produced in a 
style of beauty and excellence unri- 
valled in the world.” 

The article in Gleason’s goes on to in- 
vite the reader to visit the plant which 
he is informed is the oldest establish- 
ment of the kind but one and the larg- 
est in the world. About four hundred 
and fifty workmen were then employed, 
the number of furnaces was five and the 
capital stock of the company was $400,- 
000 on which a semi-annual dividend 
was paid. The earnings of the company 
afforded a large percentage of profit 
and its shares were never to be found 
on the market. The article then goes 
on to speak of the chimney at the New 
England factory. 

“It looms up loftily to the eye that 
regards this part of Cambridge from a 
distance — it is 230 feet high — ac- 
tually ten feet higher than Bunker Hill 
Monument!” This chimney was con- 
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Bill Head of the Glass Manufacturing €Co., Boston, 1798 


FROM THE ORIGINAL IN POSSESSION OF WM. G. A. 


TURNER 


nected by underground tubes to the 
smallest as well as to the largest fur- 
naces so that smoke and gases were car- 
ried off at a great height. 

The New England Glass Company’s 
warerooms in Boston were in the old 
Sun Tavern in Batterymarch Street. 
Later, Mr. Richard Briggs was the sell- 
ing agent in Boston, and those who re- 
member the quality of his lovely glass 
and china will realize that New Eng- 
land glass must have appealed to a fine 
clientele or Mr. Briggs would not have 
stocked it. 

The plant began by making blown 
flint glass, which was quite clear, but a 
trifle greenish of cast. The etching was 
very simple and the whole product 
quite a bit more attractive than the 
later molded kind. 

The life of a glassmaker in those days 
was a hard one, for the excessive heat 
under which the glass was melted, the 
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Bill Head of 1821 showing the works and product of 
the Boston Glass Manufactorp 


FROM THE ORIGINAL INVOICI 


gases which he drew into his lungs and 
the tremendous which was 
necessary in the physical process of 
blowing the glass made the mortality in 
his craft very great. In 1827 the press- 
ing mold for glass was invented by a 
workman named Robinson, at the New 
England Glass factory. The invention 
was taken up and somewhat used at 
the plant there, but was at once adopted 
and more extensively used at the Sand- 
wich factory. This mold revolutionized 
glassmaking and made it possible for 
a glassmaker to live out his allotted 
span of years. An infinite variety of 
glass could now be made with a great 


pressure 


IN POSSESSION OF WM. G&G. A. 


TURNER 


saving of time and money. 

New England glass was sold all over 
the settled parts of the United States 
and great quantities were exported 
through the efforts of Edmund Mun- 
roe. Mluch of the molded glass which 
we know to have been made at New 
England shows that the patterns were 
frankly copied or inspired from Water- 
ford and Stourbridge. The later pat- 
terns made at Sandwich also show the 
same influence. It is interesting to note 
the variation in color between two gob- 
lets, both made at the New England 
works, one of which is crystal clear 
with the much desired “silvery light” 
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NEW ENGLAND GLASS COGIPANY'S WORKS, EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS 


FROM A WOOD ENGRAVING IN “GLEASON’S PICTORIAL,” Nov. 8, 1851 


which is supposed to be the supreme 
test of old Sandwich glass; while the 
other has a dull, lustreless color which 
is probably responsible for the remark, 
heard so often, that “New England 
glass has neither sparkle nor life.” 

\ New York glass connoisseur who 
had visited many foreign glass fac- 
tories contributed an article to Glea- 
son’s Pictorial in 1852, entitled, “Amer- 
ico-Bohemian Glass,” in which he 
states: 

“A recent visit to Boston gave us an 
opportunity of visiting the New Eng- 
land Glass Works which, for the extent 
and variety of their operations, prob- 


ably surpass all the others in the coun- 
trv. We were repeatedly struck with 
the fact, new to us, that most of the 
exquisite, highly-colored and decorated 
glassware, which is so much admired 
under the name of Bohemian glass, is 
manufactured at these works. The va- 
riety and beauty of the articles manu- 
factured there would hardly be credited 
by one rot a visitor; but we assure our 
readers that we saw many works that 
could not be surpassed in Bohemia or 
anywhere else in Europe. The various 
processes by which the different colors 
and the rich gilding are produced, we 
are not prepared to describe; but they 
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Show Room of the New England Glass Company 


FROM A WOOD ENGRAVING IN “BALLOU’S PICTORIAL,” 


are produced at these works in the ut- 
most perfection. The company has the 
advantage of a charter and a large cap- 
ital, which enable them thus to com- 
pete successfully with foreign manu- 
facturers in this work.” 

A print of the plant taken from Glea- 
son's Pictorial shows it to have been 
quite imposing, there being some thir- 
teen buildings connected with the fac- 
tory in 1851. In 1853 its capital, which 
was only $40,000 in 1817, had increased 
until it was $500,000, and five hundred 
hands were employed, doing an annual 
business of $500,000, indicating that a 
great quantity of New England glass 
was put on the market. 


JULY, 1855 


In 1855 cut glass was being produced 
at this factory in great quantity. The 
cutting room was about two hundred 
and seventy feet long and contained 
eighty frames for cutting, polishing and 
engraving glass. The show room at the 
factory was one hundred and forty feet 
long and stocked to overflowing, as 
may be noted in wood engraving here 
reproduced. “Articles of almost every 
description, useful and ornamental, 
vases, lamps, globes, flacons, tumblers 
and dishes, plain, colored and gorgeous- 
ly elaborated, are heaped up in daz- 
zling profusion.” — Ballou’s Pictorial 
(1855). 

Deming Jarves remained with the 
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Ware Room of the New England Glass Co. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH MADE ABOUT 1875 


New England plant until 1825 when he 
went to Sandwich, on Cape Cod, and 
founded the Boston and Sandwich 
Glass Company. Edmund Munroe and 
several directors of the New England 
Glass Company were directors, which 
rather gives colour to the theory that 
Sandwich was founded to make so- 
called “kitchen glass” and thus protect 
the New England glass from the cheap- 
er competition. At first, Sandwich had 
only an eight-pot furnace, and em- 
ploved sixty hands. In the Colum- 
bian Centinel of October 12, 1825, the 
advertisements of the two companies 
are to be found side by side. 
The New England Glass Company 
Have now and intend keeping constantly on 
hand, at their Ware-House 
No. 140, Washington Street 
(directly opposite the bottom of School street) 


a complete and general assortment of rich cut, 
plain and common GLASS WARE — among 
which are rich cut centre dishes, some very ele- 
gant; Preserve, Cake, and Fruit Dishes: Cel- 
leries, &c. 
Apothecaries’, and Chemical Glass Ware. 
Kntry Lamps, new patterns, with bronz’d and 
lacquer'd trimmings; Chandeliers for churches 
and Halls; Astral Shades and Lamp Glasses. 
New England, Boston and South 
Crown, and Chelmsford Window Glass. 
They have just received per ship Emerald, a 
variety of Grecian Lamps, with cut glass plates: 
Mantle and Astral Lamps, with cut glass ped- 
estals: Astral Side Lamps and Sconces, with cut 
glass fonts: Britannia Tea Pots: Tea Trays, &c. 
and an invoice of pencil, plough and patent 
Glaziers Diamonds, of a superior quality. 


Boston 


Also just received, a supply of the justly cele- 
brated Portable Cooking Furnaces and Philadel- 
phia hanging Shop and Mantle Lamps —all of 
which they offer for sale at the lowest market 
prices. 

JOSEPH WING, Agent 
Columbian Centtnel, Oct. 12, 182 
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Champagne, claret and hock wine glasses 


CUT GLASS MADE AT THE NEW ENGLAND GLASS WORKS IN THE 1880's 





Decanters made at the New England Glass Wiorks about 1820, and 
paper weight with head of Henry Clay, cut intaglio 


PROBABLY MADE ABOUT 1524 





Pressed and cut glass made at the New England Glass Corks, 1850-1870 
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FLINT GLASS 


The subscriber informs his friends and the 
public, that his Flint Glass Manufactory in 
Sandwich is now in full operation and is ready 
to receive and execute orders for any articles in 
that line — particularly Apothecaries: Chemical, 
and Table Wares. Also Chandeliers for Church- 
es and Halls, Vase and Mantle Lamps, Lamp 
Glasses, and all other articles usually made in 
similar establishments: and on as favorable terms. 

Orders directed to Sandwich, Mass., will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 

DEMING JARVES 
Columbian Centinel, Oct. 12, 1825 


The New England Glass Company 
flourished in East Cambridge until the 
eighteen seventies when the product 
had deteriorated in quality and the 
business slumped; but a gaffer from 
England, who had had experience in 
colored glass, came to the factory and 
the business picked up again. A few 
moments’ study of the glass made be- 
fore this man’s coming and that made 
afterward will readily explain the rea- 
son for the slump. This was the time 
when were created most of the horrible 
examples shown as New England glass. 
A brown glass cake plate now in a 
Cambridge collection, is octagonal and 
studded with a nail-head effect in the 
same color. It is unequalled for ugli- 


ness. A leaf-green pitcher in the same 
collection, delicately etched, made but 
a few years after, is one of the loveliest 
bits of colored glass imaginable. An- 
other specimen —a lovely, purple, tu- 
lip-shaped vase has a depth of color 
that is ravishing. These pieces, togeth- 
er with a pair of celery vases, were 
bought at the East Cambridge works 
by the father of the present owner. 

It is doubtful if one can tell the dif- 
ference between New England and 
Sandwich glass. Although Sandwich is 
reputed to have a better color, there 
are enough authentic pieces of New 
England glass owned in Cambridge 
(they were recently shown at an exhi- 
bition held by the Cambridge Histori- 
cal Society) to quite disprove the con- 
tention that all New England glass is 
dull and heavy looking. But the pat- 
terns made by the two companies were 
very similar and often identical, as was 
perfectly natural when one realizes 
that the same group of men had the 
running of both factories for quite a 
long period. The “Bohemian glass” 
made at East Cambridge is likely to 
have an orange tinge which quite defi- 
nitely differentiates it from the foreign 
variety. 











GQ Group of 
Adams Family Portraits 


THE FOLLOWING GROUP OF ADAMS FAMILY POR- 
TRAITS, WITH A SINGLE EXCEPTION — THE PORTRAIT 
oF JoHN Quincy ADAMS, PAINTED BY COPLEY IN 
1795, WHICH IS EXHIBITED AT THE Boston Mv- 
SEUM OF Fine ArRTS—ARE NOW AT THE ADAMS 
\IANsion aT Quincy, Massacuusettrs. IN THE 
JuLy, 1928, Issue or Old-Time New England 
WAS PRINTED AN ACCOUNT OF THE MANSION AND 
THIS NOTABLE GROUP OF PORTRAITS FORMS A FITTING 
COMPLEMENT. | HEY ARE PRESENTED HERE THROUGH 


THE COURTESY OF Mr. Henry ApAMs. 
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John Adams 


1735-1826 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. FROM A PORTRAIT BY GILBERT STUART, 
PAINTED IN ISOC 














John Adams 


1735-1826 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. FROM A PORTRAIT BY GILBERT STUART, 
SHOWING HIM, AGED EIGHTY-EIGHT YEARS, SEATED ON THE SOFA IN THE 
PANELLED ROOM, AT QUINCY 








irs. Abigail (Smith) Adams 
1744-1818 


WIFE OF JOHN ADAMS. FROM A PORTRAIT BY GILBERT STUART, PAINTED IN 1800 














John Quincy Adams 
1767-1848 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. FROM A PORTRAIT BY JOHN SINGLETON 
COPLEY, PAINTED IN LONDON, IN 1795 








John Quincy Adams 
1767-1848 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. FROM A PORTRAIT BY CHARLES ROBERT 
LESLIE, PAINTED IN LONDON, IN I8I6 





























firs. Louisa Catherine (Johnson) Adams 


1775-1852 


WIFE OF JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. FROM A PORTRAIT BY CHARLES ROBERT LESLIE, 
PAINTED IN LONDON. IN IS816 





Colonel Gilliam C. Smith 
1757-1816 


SECRETARY TO JOHN ADAMS; MARRIED HIS DAUGHTER ABIGAIL. FROM 
TRAIT BY MATHER BROWN, PAINTED IN LONDON, ABOUT 1785 


A POR- 








Firs. Abigail Smith 
1765-1813 


DAUGHTER OF JOHN ADAMS. FROM A PORTRAIT BY MATHER BROWN, PAINTED 
IN LONDON, ABOUT 1785 











FROM A PHOTOGRAPH MADE IN 1869 
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MINISTER TO GREAT BRITAIN. 








John Quincy 
1689-1767 


GRANDFATHER OF MRS. ABIGAIL ADAMS. THE TOWN OF QUINCY WAS NAMED 
FOR HIM IN 17G2. FROM THE PORTRAIT BY AN UNKNOWN ARTIST, SHOWING 
HIM AT THE AGE OF TWO YEARS 








ORTY or more years ago the 

amateur photographer, in search 

of picturesque subjects to pre- 
serve on his sensitized plates, went about 
the country carrying a box containing 
a heavy camera and four or more plate 
holders, each having two glass nega- 
tives. In the box would be a dark cloth 
to throw over the head and in a rack 
might be an extra lens or two. With the 
camera case was carried a tripod, on 
which to place the camera; but this 
folded up or collapsed into its own 
frame and was easily carried about fas- 
tened together by a light shawl strap. 
But the enthusiastic amateur at that 
time gave little thought to the weight or 
to the inconvenience of the impedi- 
menta. It was the fascination of the 
sport that counted above other things 
and, moreover, there were no automo- 
biles or radios to exhaust one’s interest 
in the picturesque and the beautiful. 
The dry plate was the thing and. with 
a good lens many an excellent photo- 
graph was made of ancient house or 
bit of landscape now disappeared. Rec- 
ords of the old hand crafts and quaint 
domestic scenes have been preserved 
for us in this way. No better example 
of such timely preservation can be 
found than in two negatives in this col- 
lection. Miss Coleman was spending 
the summer at York, Maine, and going 
for a drive to Mt. Agamenticus, her 
camera in the buggv, of course, she 
passed near where charcoal burners 
were covering their wood with sods. 
When she returned the task was fin- 
ished and the match about to be ap- 
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Che Collection of Photographic Negatives made by 
Fliss Emma L. Coleman 





plied. In going and in coming she made 
a photographic record of the kiln. 
Where, today, in New England, could 
the scene be duplicated? The homely 
craft has now disappeared with candle 
dipping, hand spinning and the flail and 
the frow. 

The Coleman collection of two hun- 
dred and seventy-six negatives was 
presented to the Society for the Preser- 
vation of New England Antiquities in 
1925. Almost all of the negatives are 
5 x 8 inches in size and nearly all were 
made in York and Kittery in the State 
of Maine, or in Deerfield, Massachu- 
setts. They preserve and picture coun- 
try life in New England fifty years ago. 
There is a considerable sprinkling of 
ocean-shore views—the fisherman about 
his boats; the lobsterman with his 
traps; the gundalow loaded with salt 
hav; and the farmer’s ox cart being 
filled with kelp. There are fishing 
schooners tied up at ramshackle 
wharves, and views of boats and small 
craft at anchor in shallow inlets. The 
photographs picturing farm life are of 
the greatest interest and display much 
skill in posing the subject. The domes- 
tic scenes are admirably chosen and 
preserve an invaluable record of a cul- 
ture that has now disappeared. 

It is the inclusion of such records of 
bv-gone New England life, in the col- 
lection of photographs and _ photo- 
graphic negatives in the possession of 
the Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiquities that is giving add- 
ed importance to its work. The Society 
now OWns over 13,000 negatives, and its 
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A Back Boor Scene, Vork, Maine 
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Theodosia Bragdon House, Pork, Maine 


ORIGINALLY A STORY AND HALF HOUSE BUILT IN I7OI 


collection of photographs, engravings, 
drawings, etc., picturing the architec- 
ture, antiquities and social life of New 
England, numbers nearly 125,000 items 
and is much the largest in existence; in 
fact, there are few, if any, larger col- 
lections of similar material in the coun- 
try. It possesses a remarkable collec- 
tion of stereoscopic views made in the 
70's and ’80’s, in numerous instances 
the earliest or the only known photo- 
graphic records of certain buildings, 


street scenes, steamboats, railroads, 
bridges, landscapes, etc., etc. It is quite 
superfluous to say that additions to this 
great collection are always welcomed 
by the Society. The single photograph 
or engraving may be just what is need- 
ed most—the only record—and the 
group of prints or collection of nega- 
tives made by the individual in recent 
times Or many years ago, is desired at 
all times. 














Gn Old-Time Sundap in the Hest Parish of Medway 


By Hersert N. Hixon 


N THE second day of Novem- 

ber, in the year 1814, a very im- 

portant event occurred in what 
is now the village of West Medway. It 
was the ordination and installation of 
Rev. Jacob Ide as pastor of the Second 
Church of Christ in Medway. 

The meetinghouse had but recently 
been completed and dedicated, but ev- 
erv pew was sold and all debts can- 
celled. Let us turn back from our own 
day, with its problems and pleasures, 
and attend meeting on that first “Lord’s 
Dav,” as it was called, after the Rev. 
Mr. Ide’s ordination. 

As we drive up the “Gret Road,” or 
the “New Turnpike,” as the younger 
people prefer to call it, in our com- 
fortable chaise with its great wheels as 
large as those of an ox cart and its 
bright yellow body and thills and black 
top, we feel that we are enjoying a 
great luxury, one that only a few can 
afford. We pass a number of heavy 
wagons filled with people: the farmer, 
his wife and children and his father 
and mother; also several old men and 
women riding on horseback on saddle 
and pillion, after the fashion of their 
vouth. Everyone bows and the young 
folks whom we pass “make their man- 
ners’ —the boys bow and the girls 
drop a ccurtesy—for they have all! 
been carefully taught at the district 
school to be polite to strangers. 

The new meetinghouse on Rabbit 
Hill looms up imposingly, for there are 
no trees in front of it. Its white walls 
glisten in the November sunlight, as 
does the wonderful gilt weathervane on 


its cupola, for thirty-two years will pass 
before we can boast of a spire. The Paul 
Revere bell is tolling, another splendor, 
for our old meetinghouse was little bet- 
ter than a barn, with neither spire or 
cupola, bell, or painted exterior. 

We have to drive carefully when we 
leave the Turnpike and cross the rough 
pasture, with oak sprouts, rocks, and 
rabbit holes, which many years later 
will be levelled, planted with elms and 
maples, and fenced, and become the 
beautiful old Common of the present 
day, with its drives and fine trees. On 
Saturday afternoons it was long the 
custom for any men of the Parish who 
could spare the time, to turn out and 
work on the Common. 

We ride out to the horse sheds to see 
how they are arranged and find they 
stand in a long line from the wall in 
front of what was afterwards the 
“Stephen Partridge place,” almost to 
the new schoolhouse. 

As we come around in front of the 
meetinghouse once more you will 
doubtless wonder what that great block 
is for, but as we look an old lady rides 
up on horseback and you see how use- 
ful it is in aiding her to dismount from 
her high seat. It was called the “horse 
block.” 

The bell is tolling as we walk up the 
“broad aisle” and open our pew door. 
We are hardly seated when everyone in 
the house rises, so of course we follow 
their example, and we see the new min- 
ister walk up the same “broad aisle” 
and up the spiral stairs into the hand- 
some pulpit which stands, or perhaps 
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hangs is a better word, on the north 
wall under a great arched window and 
is supported by a handsome pillar and 
pilasters. 

As he stands there, we all look eager- 
ly at him, for this is his first Sunday as 
pastor. We see a tall, grave young man, 
with pale face and blue eyes. His 
health is so poor that he had grave 
doubts about settling here. Little does 
he or the congregation realize that he 
will be an active pastor for fifty-one 
years and linger on to the extreme age 
of ninety-one. 

The Scripture is read, the long prayer 
made (all reverently standing during 
the thirty minutes occupied by this part 
of the service), the seats go down with 
a bang, and we are all seated once more. 
The choir sing that beautiful anthem 
“Jerusalem, My Glorious Home,” ac- 
companied by bass viol, violin, flute, 
and clarionet, and the hymn is read 
from the new “Watts and Select 
Hymns,” — “Oh, ’twas a joyful sound 
to hear” — sung to the ancient tune of 
“Near.” 

We rise with the others, turning our 
backs on the minister and facing the 
choir who occupy the rear gallery, a 
goodly number, making, with the well- 
filled house, a fine volume of sound as 
the old hymn is quavered out. It is 
only a few years since this seemly and 
pleasant way of singing was frowned 
upon by the elders in Israel and the 
minister was wont to read a line and 
the congregation to sing and so on 
through the entire hymn. The musical 
effect can be imagined, especially with 
no instrument to follow. 

The Rev. Mr. Ide gives out his text: 
Acts 2:29, “Men and brethren, let me 
freely speak unto you,” and we notice 


the satisfaction on the faces of the older 


members that the young minister has 
chosen so well. We sit through fifthly 
and sixthly even unto ninthly and 
“finally, my hearers”; when another 
hymn is sung, this time that old Puri- 
tan tune of “St. Martin’s,” to the 
words: 


“Let children hear the mighty deeds, 
Which God performed of old; 

Which in our younger years we saw, 
And which our fathers told.” 


The benediction is given and the peo- 
ple gather in the porch (the vestibule. 
we call it now), which is quite com- 
fortable, as the three great doors have 
been opened and the November sun 
still keeps some of its summer warmth. 

Such a lot of folks, and how queerly 
they are dressed! The young men with 
light swallow-tailed coats with great, 
high-rolling collars and_ skin-tight 
sleeves covering almost half the hand. 
All the men have fancy waistcoats of 
silk or satin, often gaily figured. Here 
are several old men who have come out 
to hear the new minister, their white 
locks decently tied with a black ribbon 
after the fashion of their youth, their 
long, wide coats in striking contrast to 
those of the younger generation. Their 
square-toed, high-heeled shoes are 
decorated with shining silver buckles, 
and their three-cornered, cocked hats 
again contrast noticeably with the Re- 
publican bell-crown beaver. Several of 
the older ones have on their great 
camblet cloaks, with silver chain and 
hook to fasten them, and they wear 
their blue and white striped mittens as 
though winter were really coming. 

Most of the old ladies have donned 
their great black silk hoods called 
“pumpkin hoods,” and several of them 
wear bright scarlet cloaks reaching to 
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their heels, which make them look quite 
witch-like. 

The young ladies I will not attempt 
to describe, as no mere masculine pen, 
or I should say quill, can do them jus- 
tice. Their great bonnets, their curls, 
their calashes, their worked-lace veils, 
their charming color —for this is be- 
fore the day of the young ladies’ sem- 
inary had arrived, when it was thought 
unladylike to exercise or work out of 
doors. Both the young men and the 


young women are strong and healthy- 
looking, a credit to their Puritan stock, 
showing the prosperity and simple com- 
fort of a rural community in their 
dress, and contentment in their faces. 
But let us listen to their conversa- 
tion. That old lady with the great hood 
and funny silver spectacles is saying: 
“That was a despret good sermon we 
had, most as good as old Pason Sanford 
used to preach. He was a master hand 
at preaching. Why, he never used any 
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notes at all.” Those girls and voung 
men are talking about a husking bee or 
“frolick,” as they call it, to be held at 
Captain Harding’s next Friday eve- 
ning; and we hear one of the men say: 
“The West Precinct ought to be set off 
into a town now we have a meeting- 
house. We could build a parish house 
from the lumber taken from the old 
meetinghouse. Mr. Elias Mann says he 
has bought some land of Mr. Jabez 
Shumway and is going to build a house 
right near here. That house Mr. Mala- 
chi Bullard built to board his men in 
would make a good tavern if it were en- 
larged. The folks up on Metcalf’s Hill 
would like it and so would Mr. Penni- 
man over in North Franklin, and it 
would be lots easier for Lieut. Jona- 
than and Mr. Stephen Adams. Why, 
they have to go way over to Holliston 
to town meeting and it’s onlv a little 
more than half a mile from here.” 

But we mustn’t forget the luncheon 
—all that nice brown bread with gold- 
en butter and those great slices of de- 
licious homemade cheese. What good 
“simballs” and “lection cake,” a treat 
indeed! But the new bell is tolling 


again, and we hurry up the aisle to our 
pew once more. 

The scene of the morning is reén- 
the afternoon sun streams in at 


acted: 





the great west windows; the children 
are more uneasy than in the previous 
service, and some of the young men in 
the west gallery are not as attentive as 
they might be. We are rather glad 
when the minister pronounces the bene- 
diction and the people once more pass 
out. 

The men hurry away to the horse 
sheds to get their restless animals, for 
the davs are short now and chores must 
be done even though ‘tis the Lord’s 
Day. The horses and wagons and 
chaises pass slowly and decently out of 
sight, and we are left alone on the meet- 
inghouse steps. The great door is 
closed; not a soul is to be seen. 

Surely these are the same steps, but 
how different everything looks. The 
common is a smooth and beautiful 
lawn; the drives and fine old trees and 
the white fence just what the folks were 
talking about having some day. There 
is the parish house and the old tavern 
house and more houses than they saw 
in their wildest dreams. They builded 
better than they knew. All their effort 
and self-denial have not been in vain: 
we are enjoying the fruits of their la- 
bors. Those beautiful trees and broad 
streets with the dignified white houses 
all tell the story. Ours is indeed a 
“goodly heritage.” 

















